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TO FIELD WORKERS: 


ential 


Is now offering to men 

who can write Ordinary 

business most advantage- 

ous contracts, with liberal 

first year and renéwal 

SS \ commissions,securing not 

fe, ==> | only immediate returns, 





but also a continually in- 
creasing annual income, 
the direct result of sys- 
tematic, intelligent effort. 
The equipment is a most 
varied line of policies on 
both Participating and 
Non-participating plans, 
thus enabling the Agent 
@ meet any condition or emergency. Address 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


TOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


GIBRALTAR §,)\; /2 





Commercial Union Assurance Company, 


(Limited) : 
OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 


The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
a JANUARY 1, 1903. 


Assets $11,232,031.31 
Liabilities . . 6,419,828.39 
Surplus . 4,812,202,92 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED A. D. {710 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE-INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


54 PINE ST., NEW YORK 





The Mutual Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEWARK, .N. I. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1903. .$82,833,726.16 
LIABILITIES 76,178,960.43 
SURPLUS 6,654,765.73 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 


Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are.not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
“The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.” 





Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent,-Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
= knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent studyand practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATETDIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . - $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . _1,998,616.11 
Net Surplus in United States . « $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, suB-MANAGER 








FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York. 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
$14,432,216 


$12,025,748 


Admitted Assets. gag 


Policy Reserves A . 
Dividehd Endowment Fund 983,060 
Contingent Fund . ‘ 100,000 


Net Surplus a pate $1,323,407 




















INDIVIDUAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


$250,000.00 Cash in Mercantile Trust Co. 
750,000.00 Subject to Call. 


OF ST. LOUIS SE cH cH cH Hs e¥#_s 4$:1,000,000.00 Total Available Assets. 
LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI 


THE UNDERWRITERS ARE 


GEORGE L. ALLEN, President Fulton Iron Works. 

W. K. BIXBY, President American Car and Foundry Co. 

R. 8. BROOKINGS, Vice-Prest. Sam’l Cupples Woodenware Co. 
JAMES CAMPBELL, Banker. 

MURRAY CARLETON, President Carleton Dry Goods Co, 

H. N. DAVIS, President Smith & Davis Mfg. Co. 

JOHN D. DAVIS, Lawyer. 

R. B. DULA, Managing Director Continental Tobacco Co. 

. R. FRANCIS, President D. R. Francis & Bro. Commission Co. 
JOS. M. HAYES, President Jos. M. Hayes Woolen Co. 
SAMUEL M. KENNARD, President J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
I. H. LIONBERGER, Lawyer. 


P. C. MAFFITT, Capitalist. 

GEORGE D. MARKHAM, Senior Partner W. I]. Markham & Co. 
ELIAS MICHAEL, Sec'y and Treas. Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 
I. W. MORTON. Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
THOMAS H. McKITTRICK, Pres. Hargadine-McKittrick D.G. Co. 
DANIEL C. NUGENT, Ist V.-Pres't B. Nugent & Bro. D. G. Co. 
EBEN RICHARDS, Vice-Pres't Mexican Centra! Railroad. 
JOHN SCULLIN, Capitalist. 

E. C. SIMMONS, Advisory Director Simmons Hardware Co. 
CORWIN H. SPENCER, Capitalist. 

D. D. WALKER, Capitalist. 

FESTUS J. WADE, President Mercantile Trust Co. 


ROLLA WELLS, Mayor of St. Louis, and President American Steel Fdy. Co. 


Applications to W. H. MARKHAM & CO., Attorneys and Managers, Century Building, St. Louis 
Will write True Surplus Business only 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company’? ? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1903 ... 
pe 28,354,119.97 
eee 2,606,025.25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 


$30,960, 145.22 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 31 Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 





oom Che 


Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 
WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'l Manager 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMDANT 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire 3® 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A.C. ADAMS, C. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 








The Brown Book 


Life Insurance Economics. 





“EDITION OF 19038. 





Owing to the great and growing demand for Mr. Benjamin 
F- Brown’s complete and impartial statistics on life insurance the 
author has decided, notwithstanding the labor involved, to issue 
hereafter this valuable compilation each year instead of bienni- 
ally as heretofore. 

This book,— heretofore known as the “Complete Digest” on 
account of its undisputed reputation for accuracy and perfect im- 
partiality, has come to be regarded by intelligent and progressive 
field men as an essential volume of reference in their daily work, 
enabling them to study all the economic factors in the management 
of the different companies, helping them often to meet immediate 
and pressing problems in competition, and giving them a know- 
ledge of the business which is invaluable in developing a capacity 
for efficient solicitation. 

No other statistical work on life insurance compares with this 
in originality of method and make-up, breadth and scope, and com- 
pleteness of analysis. The labor involved in its preparation is en- 
ormous. It includes exhaustive records of individual companies for 
periods ranging from ten to twenty years, compiled with the most 
painstaking detail, and showing the results attained in all depart- 
ments of the business. The agent who possesses this book has in 
his hands a mine of information, from the study of which he will 
gain new light on life-insurance conditions, and improve his mental 
equipment for a work which, to an ever increasing degree, demands 
expert talent. 

The “ Brown Book” is now in process of printing and will be 
ready for delivery by July 15. The edition is a limited one, and 
those who wish to be sure of obtaining copies should order at once. 
It will be printed on the most durable paper, with flexible cloth 
covers, and contain more than 100 pages of solid information. 

The price is two dollars per copy. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to 

THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 


159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JUNE, 1903. 





COMBINED CLASSIFICATION OF LOSSES. 


How This Important Work Can Be Attained—Objections to Pooling Statistics Met and a 
Basis of Classification Suggested. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics By C. DID. DuNLop. 


This subject of vital interest to all 
Fire Underwriters, has been taken up 
from time to time, considered superfi- 
cially and laid aside without adoption, 
for the reason that obstacles were en- 
countered which seemed insurmount- 
able to the half-hearted advocates of 
this important measure. However, 
had we entered upon the classification 
of our insurance experience with the 
same determination of purpose as that 
expended in other branches of our 
work, it is not improbable that we 
would have been surprised at the ease 
with which our purpose was accom- 
plished. 

The objections that have been ad- 
vanced to Universal Classification are: 


Hesitancy in Disclosing Individual Experience. 

This is hardly worthy of comment, 
as data could be turnished, if necessary, 
without disclosing the name of the 
contributor, and in any event, the 
source of information would be com- 
pletely disguised in the assembled 
figures. 


The Difference in Systems Now in Use. 

Classification to be universal, must 
not be trammeled with individual cus- 
toms, ancient or modern, or conducted 
along lines peculiar to any company. 
Had a common code been used by all 
underwriters in the past, the labor 


confronting us now would be simply 
Every work of value 
must have a beginning, and in the 
massing of the figures of the several 


that of addition. 


companies contributing their experi- 
ence to this undertaking, a fresh start 
should be made in a manner best ad- 
apted to mutual work. The figures to 
be classified should be 


stated intervals to a central office for 


returned at 


compilation, and there grouped by a 
statistician in classes according to occu- 
pancy, 
geographical location. 
signated perhaps by a numeral, and 
each subdivision by the addition of a 
letter or other symbol. In time no 
doubt, the advantages of a national 
key or code, would be appreciated and 
individual records would be changed 


construction, protection and 


Each class de- 


to agree with the system in general use. 


Difficulty in Securing Uniform Treatment of 
Risks of Multiple Occupancy or Unusal 
Hazard. 


All doubt in this connection will be 
eliminated by the plan advocated, 
which makes it possible for one mind 
to decide each question, and to follow 
without fear of confusion, the prece- 
dents established. The treatment of 
losses should be more elaborate and 
due consideration given in all cases to 


the cause of fire. When a fire is com- 
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municated to exposing property, the 

class in which it originated, if from 

a hazard peculiar to the occupancy, 

should be charged with the total loss 

resulting. 

Doubtful Value of the Results Obtained from 
the Classification of Premiums. 

This is the most important perhaps 
of all the objections that have been ad- 
vanced, and the most easily answered : 
Don’t classify the premiums at all. 
lFor the purpose of determining the 
“profit and loss on fire underwriting, 
for any given time or locality, a com- 
parison of premium receipts and losses 
is an interesting and instructive study, 
if reserve is considered, but when taken 
as a guide to rates, or an assistance in 

- determining the cost or rate charge for 
tinsurance is time thrown away. 

Too much significance has been paid 
‘by underwriters to premiums, and too 
little to the ‘‘ amount at risk” and this 
charge might also be laid at the door 
-of insurance commissioners and statis- 
‘ticians generally, if not foreign to this 
subject, for a more faulty method of 
-computing reserve could not be con- 
-ceived. For the purpose of classifi- 
cation as a basis of cost, the amount 
‘written or face value of the policies is- 
‘sued, should be the only figures en- 
‘gaging our attention, and when the 
ratio of lost cost is established upon 
this basis, the proper rate charge or 
premium will be easily ascertained. 

The resulting figures will not be dis- 
turbed by rate wars, unequal tariffs 
-and dissimilar local conditions, nor 
-will we have the ‘‘cart before the 
horse” when we construct our rating 
schedule upon the cost to us so ascer- 
tained of the indemnity sold, and not 
upon last year’s price of this indemnity, 
as is now the case. 


Impossibility of Estimating Future Losses. 


Much stress has been laid upon our 


inability to anticipate with any cer- 
tainty, the losses of the future, thereby, 
itis claimed, destroying the value of 
the classification table, as any estimate 
that could be made would at the best 
be but a guess as to what would be re- 
quired. It has not been claimed by 
the most ardent advocate of scientific 
rate making, that the losses of the fu- 
ture could be foretold, nor is it neces- 
sary for our purpose ; though this argu- 
ment does not apply with a nicety to 
the subject under discussion, which is 
that of ascertaining the proper charge 
for each individual class of risk, and 
not the gross amount that must be 
collected from all classes. 

The impossibility of deciding in ad- 
vance what we should collect for each 
year’s losses is not remarkable, as in 
substance it would mean the payment 
of our indemnity before the contract 
was executed, but suggests that we 
might at least ascertain what we should 
have collected for the losses of the 
past year, or upon the contracts that are 
closed, and when these losses are sepe- 
rated and charged in their proper pro- 
portion to each class, we will be en- 
abled to determine with accuracy, what 
rate charge should have been made 
and correct the error by a percentage 
increase or decrease on the business of 
the following year. 


The Effect of Term Business. 


The merging of short time, annual 
and term business in one set of figures 
is manifestly misleading, and to pre- 
serve a balance in the calculation of 
rate costs, all lines included should be 
reduced to a one year term, a simple 
matter of detail. 


Lack of Uniformity in Co-insurance. 
This appeals to the writer as the 
only objection of merit that has been 
classification, 


advanced to universal 























Combined Classification of Losses. 


as unquestionably the writing of con- 
tracts with go per cent co-insurance in 
one instance, 8o per cent, 50 per cent, 
or none at all in others, would disturb 
our calculations as to average cost. 
This could be overcome by revision, 
the same as adopted with term business, 
were the amount of insurance carried 
known, but that information would 
probably not be obtainable, and the 
difficulty could only be met by making 
a special class of the risks where co- 
insurance was not obtained. 

This might entail additional labor, 
but would give additional information 
of the greatest value, and would enable 
the companies to place a proper charge 
for this serious omission, which they 
are unable to do at the present time. 
No infraction of rates has a more se- 
rious effect upon our profits, than the 
absence of co-insurance. 
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Expense. 

An objection at all times to all 
people, except possibly our friends the 
lawyers, this obstacle will no doubt be 
held up by many company officials as 
excusing them from doing something 
they should do to advance their com- 
pany’s interests, and what is of greater 
importance, that would 
place underwriting in a creditable and 


something 


intelligent light in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, furnishing as it would an explana- 
tion in all cases of the necessity of the 
rate charged, and relieving the owners 
of one class of property of the losses 
occurring on other classes, in which 


they are in no way interested. Yet 
the expense of this important work 
would not be serious to a club of 
twenty-five companies or more, per- 
haps less than t-10th of one per 
cent of the premiums representing the 
classes treated. 





RECENT CONCENTRATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 





An increase in two years of $35,- 
000,000 in premium receipts on the 
part of the millionaire fire insurance 
companies of America, is certainly 
a striking indication of the progress 
of concentration in this industry, at 
least so far as it relates to the control 
of gross premium receipts. This de- 
duction is reached from a compilation 
of the progress made by 53 agency 
companies transacting business during 
the past three years representing gross 
premium receipts of $1,000,000 or 
mere. This presentation shows that 
in 1900 the gross receipts of these com- 
panies were $106,000,000. The follow- 
ing year they were $125,500,000 and in 
1902 this had increased to $142,500,- 
000, a gain of more than one-third in 
in two years. 

We are presenting herewith the 


detailed figures in the case of the 53 
companies mentioned, grouping them 
according to locality for the purpose 
of increasing the interest in the presen- 
tation. It will be noted that the in- 
creases range in some cases to a very 
high figure. There are no less than 
eleven companies which show an in- 
crease exceeding $1,000,000, and three 
of them exceed $2,000,000, oneofthem, 
the Hartford, almost approaching the 
three million dollar mark. Decreases 
are shown in the case of five compa- 
nies, namely: the Orient, Caledonian, 
Manchester, Union Assurance and Scot- 
tish Union. The decrease in the case 
of the latter seems to be on account of 
the exclusion of the company’s pre- 
mium receipts in Canada, which have 
its United States 


been included in 





Continued on page 36. 
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PREMIUM INCREASES OF MILLIONAIRE FIRE COMPANIES. 





Showing the Progress of Concentration in Income During the Past Two Years. 


Agricultural..cccccccecccccecs 
CTIOMER cv cscescesecs s600 
German-American... 
RCUIIED 606.066 060046 ectceces 
tabs bebnbeccusees 
SUN dvteeewaaececsactes 
BNET 666.0006 ne 6600 40660640% 
BNO 0.00006 060000 206eceecence 
PIN 605.004 64:04600066,000000 
TEL ondwadswas sawddeceeees 
Den ccekseneedsnawsee cveuen 
Rochester-German........e- ee 
WEES 60.0:0.04 100060 cecese 






Bis ccusie tnswin cosewe 


PIE sik tik seanerravees ee 
Fire Association......sceesees 
Insurance Co. of N. America. 
Pennsylvania... ..ecccccce cose 


OU. d6cescsceece csesee 


. er enabe cuewtenenenee 
CROROCIOUE 60:00:06 cecces seccce 
PP ONOI 000 «6060000600 s00cee 
ES hdc dns 0 b00see o200eeee 
SPIES 65:0:000.0600060 6000s. 0000 
PEE 066:000 060000 ccvces cove 
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Amortoan, N.. ds .ccccesscccce 
American Central, Mo....... 
Fireman’s Fund...cce vecccece 
German, Freeport....ece.se0e 
Milwaukee Mechanics........ 
New Hampshire. .......seeees 
Northwestern National....... 
Providence-Washington ...... 
BE, PRG cccces c0600scctesecese 
Springfield ...... ccccesccccces 
FN 66560 Kccses cécccevere 


DOA codede cesecsseccoeve 


British America.....ccesccese 
Caledonian .ccceos cocces coccce 
Commercial Union...... see. 
Hamburg-Bremen....e. .eeeee 
Liverpool & L. & G.eceoe seve 





NEW YORK COMPANIES. 


1902 
$1,222.000 
5.482.000 





$39,265,000 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANIES. 


1902 
$1.530.000 
3.403.000 
4.871.000 
2,493,000 


$12,297,000 





1901 
$1,073,000 
4,921.000 
3,479,000 
1,670,000 
983.000 
1.712,000 
1,798,000 
5.551.000 
1.847.000 
4.534.000 
2,397,000 
599.000 
1,890,000 


$32,454,000 





1901 
$1.261.000 
3.261,000 
4,686,000 
2,225,000 


$11,433,000 





HARTFORD COMPANIES. 


1902 
$5.352.000 
2.693.000 


$26,353,000 


1901 
$4,674.000 
2.377.000 
9 654.000 
3,464,000 
1.061.000 
3,218,000 


$24,448,000 





OTHER COMPANIES. 


1902 
$1,696,000 
1,479,000 
3.126.000 
2.703,000 
1.241.000 
1.632.000 
1.314.000 
2.163,000 
2.615.000 
3.002.000 
1,291,000 


$22,172,000 


1901 
$1,272,000 
1,777,000 
2.355.000 
2,193 000 
1,055,000 
1,448,000 
1.115.000 
1.677.000 
2.357.000 
2.922.000 
1,219,000 


$18,790,000 


FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


1902 
$1,123,000 
1,068,090 
2.868.000 
1,571,000 
6,289,000 


1901 
$1,028,000 
1,070,000 
2,706.00 
1,435,000 
5,502,000 


"1900 
$914.000 
4,295 .000 
2,995,000 
1,196,000 
838,000 
1,465.000 
1.721.000 
4,637,000 
1.653.000 
8,282,000 
1,952,000 
466.000 
1,526,000 


$26,940,000 





1900 
$1,311,000 
2,912,000 
4,189,000 
1,948,000 


$10,360,000 





1900 
$4,243,000 
2.055.000 
6,685,000 
2.736 ,000 
1,134,000 
2,769,000 


$19,622,000 


1900 
$1,018,000 
868.000 
1,920,000 
1.781.000 
900.000 
1,304.000 


$15,136,000 


1900 
$990,000 
1,228.00 
2,352,000 
1.314.000 
5,001,000 


Increase 
in Two Years 


$308,000 
1,187,000 


538,000 
488,000 


$12,325,000 





Increase 
in Two Years 
$219,000 
491,000 
682,000 
543,000 


$1,935,000 





Increase 
in Two Years 
$1,199,000 
638,000 
2,936,000 
1,549.000 
—137,.000 
645,000 


$6,731,000 





Increase 
in Two Years 
$588 .000 





7,043,000 


Increase 
in Two Years 
$133.000 
—160.000 
516.000 
247,000 
1,288,000 
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_ branch reports in previous years. The 
other reductions are due to voluntary 
contractions in territory and business 
written, undertaken by the manage- 
ment in each case for the purpose of 
improving the company’s business. 

With these exceptions, we find that 
most of the companies included in the 
presentation have made substantial in- 
creases intheir premium income. The 
thirteen New York companies includ- 
ed in the list increased their premiums 
over £12,000,000. Six Hartford com- 
panies increased $6,700,000. The 
foreign companies increased $7,472,- 
000. 

The significance of these figures will 
be further shown by a _ comparison 
between the receipts of the millionaire 
companies and all companies as shown 
in the reports published by the National 
Board :— 


1900 I9OI 1902 
All Companies, 140 mil. 157 mil. 179 mil. 
Millionaire, 106 mil. 125 mil. 142 mil. 
Difference, 34 mil. 32 mil. 37 mil. 


The above comparison shows that 
the millionaire companies received 75 
per cent. of the total premiums in 1900, 


and 8o per cent. in 1901 and 1902. In 
other words, there was no increase in 
the percentage in 1902 over Igor, 
showing that in 1902 the period of 
contraction had reached a point where 
all of those companies remaining in 
the business benefitted alike from the 
increase in premium receipts. 

The period of contraction in the 
number of companies has probably 
reached a minimum point. If the 
present prosperity prevails, the organ- 
ization of new companies will continue 
and the number in the field thus be- 
come enlarged. There appears to be, 
however, a constant tendency toward 
centralization in the hands of the gen- 
eral agency companies, showing that 
one of the most essential factors in 
permanent success in fire insurance is 
a wide distribution of business, tending 
to confirm the theory of general classi- 
fication, rather than local experience. 
In other words, history sustains the 
proposition that the basis of successful 
fire insurance is a wide distribution of 
hazards, and demonstrates also the 
claim that scientific rate making must 
deal first with general averages before 
it takes into consideration local con- 
ditions. 





Continued from page 34. 


FOREIGN COMPANIES—Continued. 









1902 

London ASSUrAaNnCe...eee seees 1,419.000 
London & Lancashire........ 1,858,000 
Manchester .ccces ccccse sevcce 1.388 ,000 
North British......... 4,040,000 
Northern .ccecscccces 1,971,000 
Norwich Union....... 1,871.000 
PD ic chcnenienaseses sous 1,299,000 
PRM vecccesccccccccccscce 2,503,000 
BEE <.0son sine b6s:0 cedees seeese 4.745.000 
Scottish Union...cee seccccces 1,936.000 
BUD occee coccee cevcce coccesce 1,996.00 
Thuringia....cccoscccccecece 1,132.000 
Union Assurance... .ceees 955,000 
Western, Toronto....oe sesees 2,440,000 

Totals .cccccsccesssscccses $42,472,000 


Grand Totals.......seccece 142,559,000 








Increase 

1901 1900 in Two Years 
1.053.000 855.000 564.000 
1,727,000 1.611.000 247.000 
1.414.000 1.372.000 —16.000 
2.828,000 2.677,000 1,363.000 
1,530.000 1,189.000 783,000 
1.780.000 1,643,000 228,000 
1,010.000 cecccece 289.000 
2.901.000 2.281.000 222.000 
4.062.000 4.014,000 732.000 
2.067.000 1,940,000 4.000 
1,815,000 1,480,000 516.000 
1,005,000 838.000 294.000 
1.057.000 1,188.000 —183,000 
2,401,000 2,087,000 408,000 
$38,391,000 $33,960,000 $7,472,000 
125,516,000 106,018,000 35,596,000 





NEW CLASSIFICATION 


Managerial interests in the western 
metropolis of fire insurance, Chicago, 
have again taken an important step in 
the progress and evolution of the busi- 
ness towards more scientific methods. 
The subject of combined classification 
has been frequently discussed in that 
city, and within the past few years more 
than one attempt has been made to for- 
mulate a body of statistics, furnished by 
the different companies, which would 
afford accurate knowledge sufficiently 
complete to formulate some definite plan 
in regard to fire-insurance rating. 

The most recent efforts in this direction 
seem to be leading towards such results. 
Some twenty or more companies repre- 
sented in that city through managerial 
offices have formed “The Classifica- 
tion Bureau.’”’ This organization is the 
outgrowth of a movement started several 
months ago for the purpose of formulat- 
ing and putting into practice a system of 
uniform classification. The first meeting 
towards the organization of such a bureau 
was called by C. D. Dunlop of the Provi- 
dence Washington, and among those co- 
operating in the movement were George 
W. Law, George W. Blossom, S. A. Roth- 
ermel, and J. J. McDonald. 

These gentlemen constituted a com- 
mittee which has had full control over 
the working out in detail of a feasible 
plan of co-operation. A plan of secur- 
ing classified statistics has been an- 
nounced, and the special committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge continued for 
the purpose of making such changes as 
experience may warrant. It is expected 


that not less than twenty-five companies 
will be identified with the bureau. 

There seem to us to be many reasons 
why this project should prove successful. 
It is in the first place in the hands of 





BUREAU IN CHICAGO. 


men who are thoroughly and sincerely in- 
terested in the plan. In the second 
place, the situation in the West is one 
which peculiarily demands a movement 
of this description. In the third place, 
we believe that the situation in regard to 
combined classification, after years of 
discussion and experimentation, is now 
so clearly defined as to demand that some 
practicable steps be taken. 

We cannot of course predict how 
thoroughly the present plan of classifica- 
tion will be carried out. Indeed we 
should say that it would meet with many 
obstacles and many difficulties, but like 
all good things combined classification 
must pass through its period of experi- 
mentation and trial. Much pioneer work 
has already been done, and we therefore 
feel satisfied that very substantial pro- 
gress towards an efficient classification of 
fire-insurance figures is about to take 
place. 

It remains to be seen how these class- 
ified statistics can best be used in the 
making of fire-insurance rates. We are 
not one of those who hold that rates can 
be predicated solely upon classified ex- 
perience. We are not even prepared to 
say that classified experience should be 
the controlling factor in rate-making, but 
this we do believe, namely, that classified 
statistics, properly collected and _intelli- 
gently studied, can be made extremely 
useful to fire-insurance interests in the 
handling of the rating situation. What the 
fire-insurance business lacks, and what 
it therefore needs most, is knowledge. 
Possessed of this knowledge, to which 
many companies will contribute, those 
possessing it will certainly be far better 
qualified to meet the exigencies of the 
future than the companies which may, by 
circumstances or through their own short- 


























New Classification 


sightedness, be deprived of this informa- 
tion. Combined classification is justified 
as a source of competitive knowledge, if 
for no other reason. 

The editor of this magazine is espe- 
cially interested in the projected classi- 
fication bureau because in 1900 when 
discussing the question of fire insurance 
associations before the Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of the Northwest, he 
took occasion to point out that while as- 
sociations to reduce expenditures and 
check competition had been effectually 
enforced in fire insurance for many years, 
no definite steps had yet been taken to 
formulate an association to ascertain the 


cost of insurance. He then stated that 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN 


Bureau in Chicago. 
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in the near future another function would 
be added to association between fire in- 
surance companies covering this defi- 
ciency, and that such an association 
would not be necessarily identified with 
rating organizations. He also expressed 
the opinion that the first movement in 
this direction would take place in the 
West. 

In this connection we desire to call 
the attention of the readers of this maga- 
zine to an extremely interesting article 
published elsewhere in this number and 
written for this magazine by Mr. C. D. 
Dunlop, whose interest in projecting The 
Classification Bureau at Chicago has been. 
first and foremost. 


SOUTHERN INSPECTIONS. 





The Southern Inspection Bureau, 
organized by leading Southern under- 
writers a short time ago, is about to com- 
bine its work with the Southeastern 
Tariff Association.. The plans for this 
combination are on foot and are substan- 
tially completed. The reasons which 
have led to this change in the status of 
the Southern Inspection Bureau are thus 
explained to the JOURNAL OF INSURANCE 
Economics by Mr. S. Y. Tupper, who 
was responsible for its inception and also 
for much of its subsequent success : 

The reasons inducing the members of the bu- 
reau to consent to this was that the S. E. T. A. 
was undertaking the same work, i. e., the inspec- 
tion of sprinklered and protected risks, and we did 
not believe that it was necessary to have two sets 
of inspectors working the same field. When the 
Southern Inspection Bureau was started, it was 
with the object of making inspections principally 
in the anti-compact states, from which the S. E. 
T. A. had been ousted. Our rules providing that 
no question of rate making should govern in the 
inspections, we had no difficulty in securing the 
consent of the insurance commissioners and state 
officials. Later on, however, the S, E. T. A. has 
been enabled through the repeal of the law in 


Virginia and satisfactory concessions in some of 
the other states, to continue its inspections where 
no rate making was contemplated, and therefore 
was in position to more effectually take up the 
work we had so successfully inaugurated. The 
Southern Inspection Bureau has been a success 
from its start, being extremely fortunate in having 
secured the services of two such competent men as. 
Mr. H. M. Parsons, who started in with us, and 
his successor, the present incumbent, Mr. F. J. 
McFadden. For some time the S. E. T. A. has 
been anxious to unite with us, recognizing that we 
had established a standard in this kind of work 
which should be maintained by them in the inter- 
ests of the business generally, and of the larger 
number of companies which it would reach through 
association channels. 

Whether this action in the Southern 
field presages a similar consolidation be- 
tween company inspection and rating 
organizations in other parts of the coun- 
try cannot be foretold. In all probabil- 
ity it does, although the conditions in 
the South are of a special nature which 
favor such combination at thistime. The 
utility of combined inspection and rate- 
making bureaus is so manifest that it is 
only a question of time when they will be 
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controlled by the same central authority. 
It is only necessary for the fire-insurance 
companies to learn through dearly bought 
experience that centralization in these 
questions is much more effective and 
economical. The old theories and pre- 
judices in regard to the methods of con- 
ducting the business are passing away. 
The new generation of underwriters is 
rapidly adapting itself to modern condi- 
tions. The Southern Inspection Bureau 


having performed the special work for 
which it was designed takes its natural 
place in the bosom of the mother organ- 
ization as the result of changed condi- 
tions. The conditions elsewhere are 
different, especially in the West, where, 
however, the relations between the rating 
organization and the independent inspec- 
tion bureau are much more cordial than 
they were at one time. 





LOCAL AGENTS AND FIRE INSURANCE RATING.* 


One serious trouble the Alabama 
agent has to contend with, is the solici 
ting of business in an unfair manner by 
agents who go to the assured and tell 
him that his rates are too high, at the 
same time getting the expirations to 
solicit the business of a competitor. 
Some agents go so far as to blame their 
fellow-agents for the rates, and apolo- 
gize for their companies, saying they 
would write for less, if they could. 
This is unfair competition, and I am 
sure that the companies do not want 
nor need apologies. A local agent who 
understands his business will not solicit 
business in this underhanded way. 
What we want and need is good, fair, 
open competition. When soliciting 
we should remember that we are not 
the company or the company’s mana- 
ger. Our mission as local agent is to 
write and collect the premium, and 
remit to the companies, leaving the 
question of adjustment of losses and 


“From the annual report of President John G° 
Smith to the Alabama Association of Local Fire 


Insurance Agents. 


making rates to the companies and 
managers to whom it belongs. 

In saying this I am not unmindful of 
the fact that there are differences of 
opinion about making rates, between 
companies, managers and agents, and 
before passing this phase of the 
question I want to say that I heartily 
approve of the article in the December 
number of ‘*Insurance Economics,” on 
the local agent making rates. While 
it is true there are a few agents who 
from experience and training could 
make rates, it is also true that a major- 
ity of them are today incapacitated for 
this work. Rating, to be just to the 
companies as well as the assured, 
should be scientifically done, and there 
are the fewest number that are capaci- 
tated by experience or training for this 
work. Again I take the position that 
no local agent should be called upon to 
rate business he is to write. It is 
human to err, and how few of us there 
are who would not err to our own 
advantage? 
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UNITED ADJUSTMENTS IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


Success Attending New York City’s First Experiment in this Direction—How Metropolitan 
Losses Are Handled Under the Direction of Manager Robb. 


The fire insurance interests of New 
York City have just closed a year of ex- 
perimentation in co-operative fire insur- 
ance adjustments. The present effort to 
handle this important branch of the fire 
insurance industry is the outcome of no 
less than twenty-five years’ of agitation 
upon the question. The practical working 
out of the problem is therefore of the 
utmost importance to insurance interests 
everywhere, for the success which has 
apparently come to the undertaking pre- 
sages the adoption of the co-operative 
adjustment system throughout the country. 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers first undertook to deal with ad- 
justments by adopting a rule relating to 
compensation in 1878. In 1885 it at- 
tempted a general supervision of the 
question in the metropolitan district, and 
again in 1889 a new form of regulation 
was promulgated. These several efforts 
were very unsatisfactory and produced no 
practical results. They represented at- 
tempts to deal with particular phases of 
the question, and embraced no compre- 
hensive effort at co-operation between 
the companies in the settlement of losses. 

In 1894, however, two distinctive efforts 
were made to establish united adjust- 
ments and these efforts undoubtedly rep- 
resent the foundation of the present 
movement. In that year Henry E. Hess, 
now manager of the Fire Insurance Ex- 
change in New York City, at that time a 
special agent in the New England field, 
drew up a plan for the “ adjustment clear- 
ing house.”” The plan drawn up was a 
very comprehensive one and was intended 
for adoption in the New England field. 
At the same time the standing committee 


-were put 


on adjustments of the National Board, J. 
Montgomery Hare, chairman, was at 
work upon a somewhat plan. 
Both plans were very comprehensive and 
involved the actual co-operation of the 
companies on losses in which they were 
jointly interested and an equitable and 
systematic sharing of the expense. 

The time, however, did not seem ripe 
for an effective movement in this direc- 
tion, but the pathway was blazed and the 
agitation then started has had its due 
influence in bringing about the present 


similar 


successful establishment of co-operative 
adjustments in New York City. Through 
the efforts of President Whiton in 1go1, 
a special committee was appointed to 
draft a plan for putting into operation a 
system of combined adjustments under 
board control. Some of the most intel- 
ligent underwriters in New York City 
upon this committee. They 
immediately took hold of the work and 
drafted a plan which after several modi- 
fications by the board was adopted in 
October, rg01. Another year elapsed 
before the committee could put its plans 
into operation. Willis O. Robb had been 
in the meantime selected to carry on the 
work, and in May, 1902, the committee 
assumed control of adjustments and 
began its operations. 

The summation of the 


under the administration of 


work of the 
committee 
Mr. Robb covering the first year is most 
interesting. During that 
losses have been submitted to the com- 


time 1,036 


mittee. The completed adjustments dur- 
ing the year involved a loss to all com- 
panies interested of $4,393,000, of which 
$3,411,000 was paid by board companies 
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operating through the committee. The 
average number of companies involved 
in these losses was 11.36; the average 
insurance loss was about $5,100. 

The committee has a list of fifty-six 
approved adjusters, of which forty-six 
have received assignments ranging from 


one to twenty-four each. Eleven adjust- 


ers have had fifty or more assignments 
and twelve of them have been paid more 
than $1,000 each for the service which 


they rendered. ‘The committee has also 


employed sixty-nine appraisers and ex- 
perts of other kinds, twelve of whom 
were paid more than $1,000 each. 

In regard to the effect of the com- 
mittee’s work on the interest of the ad- 
justers and the attitude of the adjusters 
toward the committee’s work, Mr. Robb 
has this to say: 


Before balloting on the list of approved adjust- 
ers, the standing committee invited all members 
of the board to submit the names of the adjusters 
they either employed on a salary, or habitually 
used, and also the names of such other adjusters 
in New York City as they approved. As a matter 
of fact, the committee, after considering the matter 
very carefully, determined that it would be best in 
the outset to approve practically all the adjusters 
of any recognized standing now doing business in 
New York, thinking it wiser to get control of the 
entire list than to begin by making invidious dis- 
tinctions and exclusions. About half of the list of 
approved adjusters are salaried men in the employ 
of companies or agents, and the other half are 
independent adjusters. They are all paid for their 
services to this committee upon a per diem basis, 
bills for the services of salaried men being ordin- 
arily made out in the names of their employers, 
those of independent adjusters in their own names. 

There was some difference of feeling and opin- 
ion among adjusters when the work of the com- 
mittee started; some adjusters being clearly in 
favor of the reform, and others viewing it with a 
suspicious eye. There is at the end of the first 
year very little opposition or ill-will among adjust- 
ers, and but a very few of them can be said to have 
any disposition to put obstacles in the way of its 
work. You will note that the entire number of 
days’ service paid for by the committee last year 
scarcely equalled the working days of six men for 
one year; so that it stands to reason that many of 


the adjusters on our approved list get a consider- 
able part of their income from the handling of 
smaller losses, or losses involving fewer companies 
than come ordinarily under the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

The work of the committee has been 
efficient in determining the effects of 
the use of the co-insurance clause under 
losses. A savmg of some $200,000 oc- 
curred on losses adjusted by the com- 
mittee through the operation of this 
clause. The committee also performed 


good work in adjusting differences due 





Wits O. Ross, 


Manager Adjustment Bureau of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


to non-concurrent policy forms. In set- 
tling losses also it has been able to ad- 
vise Companies concerning features which 
should be brought to their attention. 
The committee had but two law suits as 
the result of adjustments made; one 
where “the public adjuster acting for the 
assured had a lawyer-relative eager for 
employment, and in the other the claim- 
ant’s previous record and the circum- 
stances of the fire rendered resistance to 
the claim a public duty.” 
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Aside from the general benefits of this 
co-operation and the improvement it has 
made in the quality of these adjustments, 
the question of expense is of most vital 
importance to the company’s interest and 
upon this point the committee’s record 
must be a most satisfactory one ; in fact, 
a conclusive one, so far as the benefits of 
co-operation in this matter are concerned. 

The committee’s expenses are of two 
kinds, the general expense for running 
the bureau and the specific expense in 
making adjustments. The cost of the 
bureau is paid out of the general expense 
levy of the board, while the expenses of 
adjustment are paid by companies di- 
rectly involved. The general expense 
for the first year amounted to $17,235, 
and the specific expense of making ad- 
justments amounted to $54,906. The 
specific expense was 1.497 per cent 
of the insurance paid by the companies 
operating through the committee’s bu- 
reau, or $14.97 per thousand. The gen- 
eral expense was $4.70 per thousand, 
making a total expense of $19.67 as the 
cost of maintaining the committee’s 
work. ‘This expense ratio is predicated 
upon adjusted and not incurred losses, 
upon which basis the expense ratio would 
be $18.92. 

Of the $55,000 spent in adjustment 
expenses some 60 per cent was paid for 
adjusters’ services, and about 40 per 


cent for the services of appraisers and 
other experts. The average adjusting 
cost per loss was $38.66. The average 
adjusters’ charge was $31.09. The aver- 
age number of adjusters assigned to a 
loss was 1.25. The average charge per 
day for each adjuster was $21.65. 

The committee having jurisdiction over 
the work of Mr. Robb’s bureau, states 
in its annual report that the work makes 
clear the following points: First, that 
the amount of support extended to the 
bureau has constantly increased during 
the year; that the aggregate cost of ad- 
justing losses has been so low as to leave 
no question of the success of the enter- 
prise from the expense point of view; 
that a beginning is made in the accumu- 
lation of records and statistics that will 
be of greatly increasing value to under- 
writing interests, and finally, that the 
collective force of the companies can now 
be successfully used to correct bad ad- 
justment practices or punish deliberate 
frauds. ‘The committee concludes that 
adjustments during the year under which 
the bureau has operated have been on 
the whole more creditable and produc- 
tive of better net results to the compa- 
nies, and with less dissatisfaction to the 
public, than heretofore. Out of its work 
and its experience the committee hopes 
in time to evolve some efficient method 
by which losses can be classified. 
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IMPORTANT FIRE INSURANCE LIABILITY DECISION. 





New York’s Standard Policy Exempts Companies from Loss Due to Explosion—Famous 
Tarrant Case Decided by New York Court of Appeals. 





The New York Court of Appeals has 
just rendered an important decision in 
respect to the liability of fire insurance 
companies for loss by explosion, revers- 
ing the decision of a lower court award- 
ing damages to the insuree. The case 
was that involved in the famous Tarrant 
fire, well known and extensively dis- 
cussed at the time it occurred, Oct. 19, 
1900. The plaintiffs in this case oc- 
cupied a building some fifty-six feet from 
the Tarrant building in which the fire 
started. Some thirty minutes after the 
fire began a terrific explosion occurred 
in the Tarrant building, occupied by 
dealers in drugs and chemicals, which 
wrecked numerous buildings in the vi- 
cinity, including that of the plaintiff. 
The counsel for the latter in describing 
the case to the court stated that as an 
effect of the explosion the building be- 
came a total loss and thereafter nothing 
remained but the ruins thereof. It was 
admitted that prior to said destruction 
there was no fire in the building and that 
no damage thereto had been caused by 
the fire; that the damage was due en- 
tirely to the explosion. The insuree 
sought to recover total damages from 
the company. 

As this is one of many cases involved 
as aresult of the Tarrant fire and ex- 
plosion the decision is important outside 
of the special case involved. At the 
time the explosion occurred there was 
considerable discussion among the com- 
panies as to their liability under the 
standard policy for losses resulting from 
the explosion alone. After a conference 


it was decided to pay none of them and 
await a decision from the court upon 


such cases as might be contested. The 
companies took their stand upon that 
clause in the New York standard policy 
which provides that the company shall 
not be liable for loss caused directly or 
indirectly by explosion of any kind unless 
fire ensues, and in that event for damage 
by fire only. 

The court of appeals, accepting the 
facts as stated, considered only the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the companies 
were liable under this clause for a loss by 
explosion alone in the adjoining building. 
The court concludes that the standard 
policy was drafted with the intention of 
creating a plain and unambiguous con- 
tract which should be just to the insuree 
and insurer, and it points out that the 
special provision relating to explosions 
was inserted by the legislature for the 
express purpose of relieving companies 
from liability for this loss, in view of pre- 
vious decisions where they had been held 
liable under a general form. In other 
words, the court stands by the clear in- 
tent of the contract and says that it does 
not attempt to read into it any subtle and 
forced construction for the purpose of 
either limiting or extending the operation 
of the explosion clause. 

The court also deals with some minor 
phases of the plaintiff’s contention involv- 
ing the construction of the clause. But 
the main point involved was the court’s 
denial of the contention made by the 
counsel for the plaintiff that the loss © 
by explosion was a direct loss or damage 
by fire within the meaning of the pol- 
icy. 

The decision as rendered is an ex- 
tremely important one to fire insurance 
































Important Fire Insurance Liability Decision. 


interests. It settles a question which, 
had the conclusions of the court been 
different, would have so broadened the 
scope of the fire insurance policy as to 
render a proper indemnification at present 
rates extremely difficult. Had the su- 
preme court sustained the decision of 
the lower court, the fire insurance com- 
panies under the New York standard 
form would practically have been liable 
for all losses resulting from explosion. 
In other words, it would merely have 
been necessary for the insuree to prove 
that the explosion was due directly or 
indirectly to the fire, and no matter how 
remote the damage or how extensive, the 
insurance companies would have been 
liable. 

The decision of the court is, of course, 
in accordance with the understanding 
which insurance men have always had in 
regard to the liability which they assumed 
under the fire insurance contract. As 
this contract stands, the decision is clearly 
a just one. In time the fire insurance 
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companies may deem it expedient to in- 
clude losses by explosion in their con- 
tracts, in the same way in which they 
now include losses from lightning by a 
specific clause. In other words, we be- 
lieve that the fire insurance contract can 
be made more useful to property-owners, 
and therefore more readily sold, by broad- 
ening its scope. We do not desire to 
suggest that it would be possible to do so 
without a specific charge for this hazard, 
and possibly it might not be wise to do 
so under a fire insurance contract. But 
property-owners are continuously sub- 
jected to liabilities for loss by explosion, 
flood, wind storm and other upheavals of 
nature, against which they may well de- 
sire to be indemnified. The more numer- 
ous the means by which the business man 
can cover all loss contingencies the less 
his chance of failure. Whatever the fire 
insurance companies can do to supply a 
public demand in these various directions 
we believe they should do within the 
limits of safety. 





SOUND DECLARATION ON 


THE AGENCY QUESTION. 





One of the first results produced by 
the American Agency Bulletin is the 
adoption of a resolution by the New 
York State Assocition on the rating ques- 
tion, drafted word for word from that 
published in the Aulletin’s first num- 
ber. The soundness of the position taken 
certainly cannot be questioned by any 
intelligent underwriter, and ought to be 
evidence to the companies that the in- 
fluence of the Bulletin is not ultra- 
radical, but on the contrary is in the 
direction of producing sound declarations 
on the part of the agency forces. The 
resolution as recommended by President 
Goodale and adopted by the association 
is subjoined : 


Resolved, That the New York State Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents recognizes the 
right of the companies to name the rate at which 
they will sell their policies; that the companies 
alone possess a sufficiently wide knowledge of 
facts to determine the cost of carrying the different 
classes of hazards; that the agents possess knowl- 
edge in regard to the physicial and moral hazards 
of risks, which makes their inspection and advice 
essential to the making of equitable rates; that a 
fair regard on the part of the agents for the more 
comprehensive knowledge of classification held by 
the companies, and on the part of the companies, 
for the specialized local knowledge of the agents 
cordial and 


will result in co-operation 


mutual esteem between agents and companies, and 


more 


place the agency forces of the country in a position 
where they can defend the tariffs established and 
prevent friction between companies and property- 


owners. 








PRINCIPLES OF FIRE INSURANCE RATE MAKING. 





READ BEFORE THE KENTUCKY AGENCY ASSOCIATION BY DONALD MCPHERSON. 


The company, which furnishes the 
‘capital and pays the losses and expenses 
and has the experience, should have 
much, if not everything, to say in fixing 
the selling price of its goods; but in a 
business which covers a great wide- 
spread country and includes all sorts and 
conditions of men and risks and places, 
there may be exceptions and variations, 
knowledge as to which can _ be supplied 
only by those who have a more intimate 
acquaintance with local conditions than 
the home office of an insurance company 
can possibly have. 

The experience of the companies, 
covering along series of years, crystal- 
lized into classifications and schedules, 
should, it would seem, furnish the funda- 
mental basis for rates; but it would also 
seem proper that this basis should be 
subject to the numerous variations and 
conditions peculiar to differing localities 
which can be known only to the resident 
agent, who is more familiar with persons 
and risks and protection and competition 
than the companies in their far distant 
home offices can be. 

Especially in large cities, where boards 
have expert inspectors and rating com- 
mittees, and are in touch with similar 
boards in other large cities, thus making 
available the experience and knowledge 
of a group of cities, and where the busi- 
ness of the stock companies, built up at 
great expense, is exposed to the inroads 
of illegal competition by mutuals, in- 
dividual underwriters, etc., who evade 
the burden of taxation and the agents’ 
commission which the authorized com- 
panies have to bear—this knowledge 
should be very valuable. 

The comparative vigilance of such 
local boards in the matter of competition 
in the different large cities produces strik- 
ing results as to the losses in the aggre- 
gates of the business done by the stock 
companies as compared with insurable 
values. This would be shown in the 


writings by stock companies in the differ- 
ent boards of a group of large cities, 


say Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and Louisville, if figures were available 
to show the values of property and pro- 
portionate amounts written in stock 
companies in these different places. We 
have an impression, based upon some in- 
quiry and knowledge, that Louisville 
stands exceptionally well in this respect, 
having allowed a less proportion of its 
values to escape from stock company in- 
surance into illegal hands than the other 
cities named. To illustrate: Buffalo, with 
two or three times the population of 
Louisville, and probably four times the 
property values, writes only about forty 
per cent. more business in the stock 
companies than is written in Louisville ; 
and the Pittsburg Board, whose jurisdic- 
tion is co-extensive with Allegheny 
County, including eight or ten consider- 
able cities and a population and property 
values five times as great as that of 
Louisville, writes only about two and 
one-half times the amount of insurance 
in stock companies ; and Cleveland and 
Cincinnati each with about double Louis- 
ville’s population and triple her property 
values, write only, in thousands, thirty 
per cent., and, in Cincinnati, about forty 
per cent., more insurance in stock com- 
panies. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
is that much is saved by superior vigi- 
lance, and that, even where a less degree 
of watchfulness prevails, much more busi- 
ness would be lost to the stock compa- 
nies if it were not for the boards, which 
stand as watchmen upon the walls ready 
to defend the interests of their principals, 
and to repel inroads upon their compa- 
nies’ business. But of what use is an 
unarmed sentinel? Boards must be 
clothed with some power to be efficient 
in this respect. 

The use of unbending rules, it should 
seem, is not the greatest wisdom. Rules 
and generalizations are right and proper, 
but there should be some elasticity to 
them. They should be subject to modi- 
fication by the different conditions and 
variations which exist in different places, 
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and these can best be known by the 
local agent, whose information and assist- 
ance should seem to be necessary in the 
making of proper rates, the explanation 
and defense of which, to his customer, 
‘devolve upon him. 

There should be no cast iron rule, ex- 
pected to fit all conditions. Rates should 
not be made solely by the company, nor 


solely by the agent. ‘Truth lies between 
these two extremes. 

To sum up: Rates should be based 
upon the experience of the companies 
framed into classifications and schedules, 
and supplemented by the knowledge and 
experience of agents and local boards of 
experts in their several localities, subject, 
of course, to the veto of the company. 





HAZARD OF LARGE LINES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





Recent events have tended to confirm 
life insurance men in the belief that 
there is a danger attending the writing 
of large lines upon the lives of business 
men, and that too much care cannot be 
exercised in the acceptance of risks of 
this description. It is estimated that 
nearly a million dollars has been in- 
volved within a year by standard life in- 
surance companies upon risks which, 
in all probability, should not have 
been accepted. This loss has occurred 
mainly upon policies where not more 
than one premium has been paid. 

Instances seem to be multiplying 
where men carrying large lines of insur- 
ance, the great bulk of which is taken 
out within a short time, meet their end 
under circumstances surrounded with 
more or less mystery. The number of 
heavily insured men is increasing. In 
fact, there appears sometimes to be a 
spirit of competition between rich men 
in the placing of insurance upon their 
lives. Where 
normal and the conditions are right, 
there is no danger in accepting this 
The most heavily insured 


the circumstances are 


business. 
man in the United States carries in the 
neighborhood of two million dollars. 
In this case the risk is a good one, and 
the companies are amply justified in 
taking the limit of their lines on that 
life. 

But under the pressure of competition 


and modern industrial enterprise, a 
species of moral hazard has arisen 
which calls for the exercise of great 
caution on the part of the companies 
and their agents. Life insurance has 
become so well-known, so widely ad- 
vertised and so persistently solicited, 
that a man suffering from mental de- 
pression due to heavy responsibilities 
and serious business complications, 
seems to turn naturally to this form of 
investment at the time the crisis in his 
And this tend- 


potent on 


affairs is approaching. 


ency is rendered doubly 


account of the widely advertised ‘* lib- 
’ of the modern life insurance 
policy. The 
date” contract has had a psychological 
effect in the placing of these lines ot 


erality’ 


‘¢incontestible from 


insurance, the breadth and influence of 
which cannot be estimated. It is of 
no consequence whether men of this 
description actually take out policies 
which are incontestible from date. 
The increasing knowledge that such 
policies can be purchased, encourages 
attempts to secure heavy life insurance 
at times when this insurance should not 
be accepted by companies. 

We do not mean to say that men of 
the class referred to deliberately take 
out insurance for the purpose of de- 
frauding the companies by self-destruc- 
tion; although it is possible that in 


some cases this may be done. But it 
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is quite natural, when these men be 
come involved, for them to ease their 
consciences by purchasing large amounts 
of insurance to cover the possibilities 
of death while their aftairs are in an un- 


settled state. This is done, not with 
the expectation of death, but merely 
to provide against it, the hope being 
firm that present business complications 
will eventually right themselves. 

The chances are very much in favor 
of taking out this insurance at the time 
when affairs are rapidly progressing on 
the downward course and failure al- 
most certain. And when with this fact is 
coupled the large amount of insurance 
taken out, possibly with an honest 
purpose,the temptation to commit self- 
destruction is almost irresistible. If 
men will commit suicide when con- 
fronted by business failure, as they 
have time and time again, how much 
more readily will they do so when 
they may be able to blot out the stain 
of disgrace, so far as the claims of their 
creditors are concerned, through the 
medium of life insurance ? 

As an underwriting proposition we 
do not think the question relates so 
much to the payment of suicide claims, 
as it does to the advisability of writing 
these large lines of insurance. The 
most recent case is that of a young 
man in Boston, 28 years of age, who 
died under circumstances which, to 
say the least, were suspicious, with an 


insurance on his life amounting to | 


$475,000, over $300.000 of which was 
taken out within eight months prior to 
death. The case is a most interesting 
one, because the contracts on the life 
were taken by the best and most con- 
servative companies, all of whom were 
deceived as to the actual status of the 
risk. To all appearances the risk was 
a desirable one, but circumstances 
which have since been disclosed show 
that the writing of the insurance was 
absolutely unjustifiable. Yet the in- 
vestigations pursued by the companies, 
and the knowledge which those who 
wrote the insurance had, were such as 
to warrant, apparently, the writing of 
the policies. We do not know that it 


would be possible for any one, even 
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those who are most closely acquainted 
with the risk, to suggest any way in 
which the companies could have guard- 
ed themselves against the moral hazard 
of this risk, except this one, namely: 
the limitation of the amount of insur- 
ance which shall be written on a single 
life. 

If we are to agree that a limitation 
is wise, then it is not only necessary 
for those companies to whom applica- 
tion is made for this insurance to 
consider the wisdom of rejection, but 
also for those already upon the risk to 
have an opportunity to say whether 
this additional insurance shall be taken 
as long as they hold the liability. In 
the case above referred to, some 
$150,000 on this man’s life was taken 
out several years ago, and at that time, 
so far as can be learned, this repre- 
sented a fair amount of insurance for 
one in his circumstances to carry. 
Recently, however, a combination of 
circumstances, — the solicitation of 
agents and the business complications 
confronting the insured,—led him to 
apply for an additional $325,000. The 
question arises in this connection 
whether the companies who took that 
additional insurance, knowing that he 
already had $150,000, did not only 
subject themselves to a moral hazard 
which they had no right to assume, 
but forced upon other companies, help- 
less at the time, a moral hazard which 
they would not have assumed had they 
a voice in the question of taking out 
this additional insurance. In this case 
the hazard was distinctly increased by 
the additionalinsurance. The $150,000 
might not have presented any tempta- 
tion, but surely nearly $500,000 did. 

So far as can be ascertained there is 
no disposition on the part of any of the 
companies to defend the writing of 
insurance such as took place in the 
case referred to or in others of a 
similar nature, and we have reason to 
believe that their best talent and 
thought will be devoted to devising 
some plan by which protection against 
this hazard can be _ secured. We 
believe it demands earnest attention 
and we hope that the problem will be 
adequately solved. 











GEORGIA LIFE MANAGERS’ INFORMATION BUREAU. 


Unique Method of Handling “Rounders” — Good Features of the Plan and Its Prob- 
ability of Success. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY ROBERT L. FOREMAN, 


Realizing that bad methods in life in- 
surance can only be eliminated by the 
elimination of the men who practice 
them, and that there is no special reason 
why life managers should play the “ good 
thing”’ for a class of peripatetic parasites 
which would not be tolerated in any 
other business, the managers and other 
direct representatives of life insurance 
companies in Georgia have established 
what they believe to be a thoroughly 
practical plan for elevating the business 
and saving money. 

In common with life insurance mana- 
gers everywhere, the Georgia Association 
has been endeavoring for some years to 
devise practical means for accomplishing 
the above ends, and has attempted in a 
small way an exchange of information 
among its members, but this plan was 
found to possess certain limitations largely 
destructive of its usefulness. Managers 
are too busy with their own affairs to 
trouble about furnishing such information 
systematically, and in some cases there is 
suspicion and distrust lest the manager in 
whose office the records are kept should 
gain some mysterious advantage over the 
others. Furthermore the plan was lim- 
ited to the members of the association, 
whereas there are some managers em- 
ploying a number of men who were not 
affiliated with the association work, and 
for these reasons the mutual exchange 
idea was found to be entirely inadequate. 

The matter was then taken up by a 
committee of managers on a business 
basis, with a determination, if possible, to 
devise a scheme which would be thor- 
oughly practical and useful to all the em- 


ploying managers of the state. Knowing 
that any plan which depended for its 
success upon the cordial co-operation 
and good faith of every manager would 
surely fail, and further desiring to avoid 
any suspicion of combination, conspiracy, 
or blacklisting, we hit upon the idea of 
placing the bureau in the hands of a 
commercial agency of good standing and 
responsibility, which should, under the 
control of the managers, act as our agent 
for gathering and distributing this much 
needed information about agents, at a 
price so reasonable as to place the ser- 
vice within the reach of everybody. Each 
manager subscribes for the service purely 
on his own initiative, without any agree- 
ment or combination with any other man- 
ager, and without any obligation on his 
part to be guided by the information 
furnished. In other words, if upon in- 
quiry a manager should secure informa- 
tion derogatory to an agent, but, for rea- 
sons satisfactory to himself, wishes to dis- 
regard such information and employ the 
agent, he is at perfect liberty to do so 
without breaking faith with his associates. 
The charge for the service consists of a 
small subscription fee to the bureau, 
which carries with it the right to an un- 
limited number of calls—by telephone or 
otherwise—for such information as may 
be on file ; but where a full detailed re- 
port is required, an additional charge of 
fifty cents is made, and these reports can 
be secured by telegraph if desired. 

This information is gathered from the 
managers who send to the bureau, on 
blanks furnished for this purpose, the 
name of each agent who may leave his 
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service for whatever cause, and whether 
in good or bad standing. Thus such 
report does not savor of blacklisting, but 
enables the bureau to trace and locate 
any agent about whom it may receive an 
inquiry. Being a regular business insti- 
tution, it will look after the reports in a 
systematic way, and if they are not re- 
ceived, the derelict managers are re- 
minded from time to time to report their 
cancellations. These reports state simply 
the agent’s name, address, date his con- 
tract was cancelled, and the approximate 
length of service with that particular 
manager. No further comment of any 
kind is supposed to be made. The 
inquiring manager can, however, secure 
any details he likes, either through the 
bureau or by direct communication with 
the manager or managers in whose em- 
ploy the applicant has formerly served. 
The former employer may give this in- 
formation in whatever measure and 
manner he sees fit, safeguarding himself 
from any liability, and at the same time 
clearly indicating the character and 
calibre of the agent. If an agent has 
changed base several times, it is possible 
in this way to get his complete insurance 
history. 

Nearly all of the Georgia managers 
have taken hold of this matter in a thor- 
oughly business-like way, and practical 
and satisfactory results have already been 
obtained. We feel confident that the 
service will prove more and more satis- 
factory and successful as the files of the 
bureau are gradually completed, until 
they become a comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia of agency information, which will 
stand like a stone wall between the man- 
ager and that class of unscrupulous men 
who seem to have lost all sense of honor 
and loyalty, and are willing to do or say 
anything in order to get an advance. We 
do not think for a moment that the 
scheme is ideal, but we believe the fol- 


lowing points will commend it to all who 
have given any thought to this subject : 

(1) Its business-like character, in 
that it is in the hands of an institution 
that will push it as a business proposition. 
Self interest in matters of this kind is 
much more effective than mutual co- 
operation. 

(2) Its simplicity, in that it requires 
no lengthy reports divulging the details 
of a manager’s business, nor any charges 
against any agent. 

(3) Its safety, as under this plan 
there cannot be any liability attaching 
to any individual subscriber to the ser- 
vice. 

(4) Its immediate availability, be- 
cause even while the applicant for an 
agency sits in the manager’s office the 
manager may step to his telephone booth 
and secure such information as will cause 
him to bow out the applicant without fur- 
ther waste of time, or close the contract 
immediately, according to the nature of 
the report. In case of a mail inquiry, 
the manager will be able to size up his 
applicant at once, thereby: saving the 
trouble of further negotiations or possible 
expense of a personal visit. 

(5) Its comprehensiveness, in that 
every employing manager is invited and 
urged to co-operate, whether or not he 
be a member of the Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and whether his company be old 
line or assessment. In other words, we 
want the history of every agent operating 
within the state, because we know not 
when such agent may decide to change 
his affiliations. We count upon human 
nature to help us, because the “ burnt”’ 
general agent will be pretty sure to turn 
in the fire alarm. 

(6) Its impartiality, 


that is, the 


thoroughly disinterested character of the 
bureau, which, as an independent busi- 
ness organization, in no wise connected 
with any life insurance company, is in- 
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terested 
and _ useful 
scribers. 
(7) The moral effect on agents. 
Unquestionably the knowledge which 
has already gone abroad throughout this 
state that the general agents are keeping 
systematic tab on the movements and 


only in furnishing truthful 


information to its sub- 


records of all agents will have a whole- 
some and deterring effect on the agent 
who might contemplate leaving his man- 
ager in the lurch, while the honest agent 


has nothing to fear, because the bureau 
will be his best reference. 

While this cannot be called an associ- 
ation movement, because it is not con- 
fined to association members, it is never- 
theless an outgrowth of the Georgia 
Association, which has long labored over 
this problem, and _ especial 
due to Managers Robert F. Shedden 
of the Mutual Life, and Thomas Peters 


credit is 


of the Washington Life, for their un- 
tiring and unselfish work along this line. 


LIFE INSURANCE PROFIT AND LOSS IN (902. 


We present on another page a com- 
pilation showing the profits earned by 
American life insurance companies in 
1902, as prepared for this magazine by 
Benjamin F. Brown. This shows 
that in 1902 the 28 companies included 
in the list earned the sum of $44,231,000 
applicable to the payment of dividends, 
an increase of $8,696,000 over the 
same earnings in 1go1. Of this sum 
$20,400,000 accrued from profits on 
interest earnings, and $23,700,000 
accrued from savings in mortality and 
expense. This latter item shows an 
increase of about $7,500,000 over IgoI 
and is due to gains in mortality. The 
experience of the companies in 1902 
on death losses was unusually favor- 
able. 

Of the $44,000,000 surplus earned 
by the companies in 1902 $26,600,000 
was paid to policyholders in the form 
ofdividends. The balance, $17,580,- 
000 was held as undivided ‘earnings to 
increase the surplus. 

The surplus was further increased 
in 1902 by a gain of $1,788,000 on ac- 
count of investments. This gain is 
not large when compared with 1902, 
when the item equalled $8,693,000. 
This difference makes the 1902 gain in 


surplus, after dividends have been 
paid for all the companies, less by 
$1,000,000 than it was in Igor. 

The first 


ination of these tables is the greatly im- 


fact shown in an exam- 
proved gains on account of mortality. 
On a largely increased business the act- 
ual claims paid by the companies in- 
cluded in the table was less in dollars 
and cents than in 1go1. The ratio of 
mortality to mean insurance in 1902 
was $12.29, against $13.42 the previ- 
ous year, which relative 
saving in death claims of $7,886,000. 


This favorable mortality was partici- 


means a 


pated in by nearly all of the companies, 
and is especially extraordinary, since 
the rate of mortality in the last 20 
years has never fallen so low as in 
1902. 

Another striking fact shown is the 
check which has at last taken place in 
the appreciation of securities. For the 
past five years the companies have 
made large and steady gains in their 
assets and surplus on account of ap- 
preciation in investments, but this year 
a reaction has taken place, and the 
total gains are very moderate. In 1902 
they were $1,778,000 as against a 
yearly average of $9,500,000 for the 
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preceding five years. Inasmuch as 
the companies during these six years 
have increased their holdings in bonds 
$494,000,000, 


nearly double what they had on their 


and stocks by some 


books at the beginning of that period, 
this check in the appreciation of secu- 
rities is not at all surprising. 
Brown is of the opinion that the era of 
appreciation in investments has about 
reached even though the 
present prosperity be continued. He 
does not consider that from the policy- 


its limit, 


Mr. 


holder’s standpoint this fact is to be 
deprecated. 

An examination of the table shows 
that in all but a few cases a deprecia- 
tion in the value of securities has been 
met. Two companies, the Equitable 
and the Mutual Life, show a gain, 
due mainly to the increased value of 
their holdings in trust companies, large 
blocks of which are held by _ both. 
The Prudential likewise shows a sub- 
stantial gain on this account. Outside 
of these special cases, however, the 
rule is reduced valuations. 





PRELIMINARY TERM VALUATION IN VERMONT. 


a ’ 


The report of the Vermont Insurance 
Commissioners just issued explains the 
position of the Department in regard 
to preliminary-term valuation and the 
recently enacted law of that State con- 


trolling this question. We quote from 


the Commissioners’ report: 

‘No. 76, Relating to the computation of 
the liabilities of insurance companies. 
Section 1 of this Act provides that the in- 
strance commissioners shall each year 
compute the reserve liability of authorized 
life insurances; the net value of policies 
issued before January I, 1903, to be compu- 
ted upon the ‘‘ Actuaries”’ table of mortal- 
ity with 4 per cent. interest, and the net 
value of policies issued after December 31, 
1902, upon the basis of the ‘‘ American Ex- 
perience ”’ table of mortality and 3 1 2 per 
cent. interest: and further, that companies 
may elect to reserve upon a 3 per cent. 
basis, usiny in this case the ‘‘ American 
Experience” table. 

‘*Section 2 gives the commissioners dis- 
cretion to value policies in groups, use 
approximate averages for fractions of a 
year or otherwise; to accept the valuation 
of other state departments made on a basis 
calling for as large a reserve as our law 
requires, and to accept the valuation of in- 
dustrial policies of any company by the 
insurance department of its home state, 
though on a basis different from that re- 


quired here. These provisions are based 


on the Massachusetts law, and the chauge 
in interest assumption on new business fol- 
lows the previous voluntary action of most 
of the companies, who had generally ad- 
opted the 3 I-2 per cent. (and a considerable 
number the 3 per cent.) basis. In addition 
it is evident that a net valuation is now 
called for, and the commissioners consider 
that it will be their duty to insist upon a 
strict adherence to this rule in the valua- 
tion of all policies, making no exception 
in the case of so-called preliminary term 
policies, which in their opinion should be 
valued in the same manner as policies 
ordinarily used to insure life for corres- 
ponding periods. 

The reserve liability figures appearing in 
the statements of life insurance companies 
published later in the report are those ac- 
cepted as complying with the provisions of 
this act, except in the case of the Bankers 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford Life Insur- 
ance Co., Provident Savings Life Assurance 
society, and Security Mutual Life Insur- 
snce'Co. The first two ave not yet fur- 
nished satisfactory evidence that the fig- 
ures given.in their annual statements were 
computed by our standard, but the Provi- 
dent Savings and Security Mutual have 
furnished certificates which the commiis- 
siouers consider made on a basis calling for 
as large a.reserve as required by the law of 
this state, and the amounts of, their reserve 
liability as accepted (including paid for 


Contiriued on page 52. 
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Continued from page 50. 





business only) are $5,540,416 and $786,825, 
respectively, instead of $5,059.841 and $534, 
596, as stated in their published reports.”’ 

Before making their annual report 
this year the Vermont Commissioners 
addresed the following inquiries to 
every outside life-insurance company 
doing business within the State :— 

1. In computing the reserve liability of 
the company, is the first year’s insurance 
on whole-life, limited-payment life, or en- 
dowment policies treated as term insur- 
ance? 

2. Does the company issue policies com- 
bining term insurance with whole-life, 
limited payment life. or endowment insur- 
ance; and if so is the first year’s insurance 
valued (in computing the reserve liability 
of the company) as term insurance? 


To both of these inquiries the follow- 
ing companies answered ‘‘ No”: A£tna, 
Columbian National, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Equitable 
Life, Home Life, Massachusetts Mutu- 
al, Metropolitan, .Mutudl Benefit, 
Mutual Life, New York Lif -, North- 


western Life, Penn. Mutual, Phoenix 
Mutual, Prudential, State Mutual, 
Travellers, Union Central, United 


States Life, and Washington Life. 
The Manhattan Life replied ‘‘No” 
to the first question and made no reply 
to the second. The Provident Life 
and Trust replied ‘‘No” to the first 
question, and stated that it issued a few 


policies coming within the scope of the 
second inquiry, valuing the term portion 
of the contract as term insurance. 

The Provident Savings Life answered 
‘*No” to the first question and ‘* Yes” 
to the second, stating that the latter 
were 


policies issued under separate 


contracts and that the term portion 
thereof was valued as term insurance. 

The Union Mutual answered ** No” 
to the first question and in regard to 
the second stated that it issued combi- 
nation policies providing for term 
insurance for five years, the reserves 
being computed as term insurance for 
that time. 

The Bankers Life of New York 
replied ‘*Yes” to both questions, stat- 
ing that valuations in both instances 
were made on the term basis for the 
first year. The Security Mutual of 
Binghampton, N. Y., made substan- 


tially the same reply. The Hartford 


Life also replied ‘*‘Yes’”’ to both 
inquiries, stating that it valued the 
first year as term insurance in all 


cases. 

The Bankers, the Hartford, and the 
Security, in reply to these questions 
apparently state, therefore, that they 
value their policies upon the term 
basis, irrespective of contract, while 
the Provident Savings makes no such 
valuation except where it is stated in 
the contract. 





ae 




















FUTURE CONDITIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE.* 


Gradual Elimination of Competition—Life Insurance and Its Relation to Socialism—Equip- 
ment of the Modern Solicitor. 


This is a great, a remarkable busi- 
ness in which we are engaged. Its 
growth in recent years has been so 
appal human 
I am probably safe in 


rapid as to almost 
imagination. 
saying that it is a question of but a 
very few years, perhaps a decade or 
two, when life insurance will be the 
greatest financial and commercial 
factor in American civilization. We 
have little conception of the influence 
which life insurance is today exerting 
upon the progress of the human race, 
and certainly it would be impossible 
for us to conceive what that influence 
in the future is likely to be. We talk 
about socialism the beneficent 
effects to come from the equalization 
of wealth. Life insurance is scien- 
tifically applied socialism. Perhaps 
that statement may seem extreme, and 
yet I believe it to be precisely true, 
for it is the only practical method which 
the ingenuity of man has been able to 
devise for the equalization and distri- 
bution of weath. 
Life insurance takes the money from 
the great mass of people in small sums 
when they need it the least, and pays it 
over to those who need it most at the 
time when they need it most. If this 
is not the practical socialization of 
wealth, I do not know what is. There 
is no other undertaking, commercial 
or philanthropic, which so nearly 
approaches the equal distribution of 
wealth which our socialist friends so 
ardently advocate. Indeed, I think if 
we are ever to have socialism in any 


* Remarks made before the Connecticut Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, June 5, by the Editor of the 
Journal of insurance Economics. 


and 


practical form, (and I conceive it to be 
possible that something of this nature 
may arise in the generation to come) 
I believe that we shall turn to life 
insurance for the greatest practical 
instruction upon this question. 

With a business of such great magni- 
tude, and a rapidity of growth beyond 
the appreciation of the vast majority of 
those those who are engaged in the 
business itself, we may well wonder 
what the future is likely to bring forth 
in the forms and practices of the busi- 
ness. I think we are witnessing today 
evidences of change and re-formation, 
which may lead to important results 
for those who are engaged in life 
insurance. The nature of competition 
is likely to change very materially. 
Indeed, I think the drift is toward the 
elimination of competition in life in- 
surance, as well as in all those great 
industries upon which the prosperity 
of the nation depends. 

I do not wish to predict the possi- 
bility of a life insurance trust or of a 
monopoly in this business, but I am 
emphatically of the opinion that, as 
time goes on, competition between the 
companies and between their agents 
will tend to decrease rather than 
increase. In the company of live, 
wideawake insurance men, such as is 
before me this evening, it may be hetero- 
doxy to affirm that modern competition, 
as it is generally understood, instead of 
being the life of trade, is the death of 
it. The true test of any industrial 
system is economy in the cost of pro- 
duction and the infrequency of finan- 
cial failure. The competitive system 
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produces financial instability and mul- 
tiplies failures. Modern competition 
has ruined as many, possibly more, 
men than it has built up. It has been 
a common saying that the majority of 
men who engage in business for 
themselves fail. If this be true, then 
it is an indictment against competition 
as an economic system. 

In speaking of competition, I mean 
competition on prices. Competition 
upon the merits of an article is quite a 
different thing, and represents an 
element in business, social and intellec- 
tual life which should be stimulated 
in every conceivable way and not 
checked in the slightest degree. 

The three great life insurance 
companies of America recently an- 
nounced their 
issuance of 


intention to cease the 
so-called competitive 
literature and have instructed their 
agents to destroy printed matter of this 
nature and to discontinue its use 
altogether under penalty of possible 
discharge. However we may analyze 
this announcement, particularly in 
respect to the motives which have 
brought it forth, we must, in a large 
sense, recognize it as a step towards 
the elimination of unhealthy com- 
petition. I do not believe it will be 
possible to permanently 
healthy competition which rests solely 
upon the merit of the article presented 


eliminate 


to the prospective purchaser. 

I am one of those who believe that 
the basis of competition in life insur- 
ance today is net cost to the policy- 
holder. Perhaps I am wrong in 
saying so, and perhaps a great many 
of you feel that this is a mistaken con- 
ception, so far as it relates to actual 


practices in the business, and yet I 
think in the final analysis you will find 
that the tendency is constantly growing 
toward the application of this test on 


the part of the purchasing public. 
There are many evidences of it. When 
all other forms of competition are 
eliminated in life insurance, and this 
question is made the sole point of 
controversy between competing agents, 
then we shall have reached a stage of 
competition in the business with which 
no one would undertake to interfere by 
any form of non-competitive agree- 
ment. 

The more we can apply this test of 
net cost to the companies, and the 
more the agents of the companies 
are compelled to face this test in their 
contact with the public, the better it 
will be for life insurance. I take it 
that the broader and more permanent 
interests of those of us who are engaged 
in this business rests, not in resisting 
this tendency, but in encouraging it 
and doing all in our power to hasten 
the day when competition between 
agents shall rest solely upon this 
question. 

I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that net cost is the first test in 
the selling of a life insurance policy, 
for surely we must consider that secu- 
rity is of the first and foremost import- 
ance. No contract can be considered 
sound, no matter what the returns in 
dividends to the policy-holders, unless 
the assets and surplus of the company 
are amply sufficient, on the most con- 
servative basis of computation, to pay 
the obligations of the company as 
they mature. And no company, for 
the sake of bettering competitors up- 
on the question of net cost, can af- 
ford to cross that conservative limit of 
safety in the accumulation of reserve 
and surplus funds. 

Given equal security, that company 
whose management by skill and cir- 
cumstance, enables it to render the 
service of providing life indemnity to 
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policy-holders at the lowest cost, is en- 
titled to, and should receive, the great- 
est praise. 

Nor do I wish to ignore the question 
of contracts and benefits conferred 
thereunder to the insured, but in speak- 
ing thus, I am throwing myself for- 
ward to the time when competition 
upon all these questions shall be elim- 
inated, and when a substantially uni- 
form contract with substantially uniform 
benefits may be the prevailing thing in 
life insurance. Possibly you look up- 
on the dawn of such a day with disfa- 
vor, and yet when the time comes, I 
believe you will all, as a matter of fact, 
welcome it. 

Human nature is flexible, and men 
are able to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions, especially where they are 
brought about gradually by means of 
evolution. In other words, the Amer- 
ican citizen is a man of adaptability. 
As new conditions arise he can com- 
pass them. If he is thrust out of one 
line of business he can readily occupy 
his talents in another. Or, if he finds 
he does not fit in one branch of the in- 
dustry and yet has a knowledge of the 
business, coupled with a degree of 
character which makes him a worthy 
representative thereof, he will always 
find a place for himself somewhere 
else. I do not believe that any man of 
intelligence and honesty of purpose, 
need fear the progress of evolution to- 
ward the non-competitive stage. In 
fact, he should welcome it, for when 
that time arrives real merit will be 
more of a test than ever, instead of a 
detriment as it often is under present 
conditions. 

I am told by some life insur- 
ance men that it is dangerous to 
know too much as a solicitor of 
life insurance. That is a comment- 
ary upon existing conditions in life in- 
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surance, which, while we may admit 
it to be true, certainly does not tend to 
increase our confidence in the compet- 
itive system. But, as a matter of fact, 
have we not already reached that stage 
in life insurance where it is NoT danger- 
ous to know too much? Where, on 


the contrary, it is absolutely essential, 
for permanent success, that the repres- 
entative of a life insurance company 
should be qualified for his work by the 
highest degree of knowledge? It 
seems to me that it would be absurd 
for anybody to say, in this 20th century 
of intellectual development, that the 
man who knew the least about life in- 
surance stood the greatest chance of 
success as a solicitor. Of course I 
know, as you all do, that there is a difl- 
erence between a knowledge of life in- 
surance and a capacity to inspire an- 
other man with a desire to purchase 
a policy. And yet I do not believe 
that today a life insurance solicitor 
exercising the catch-penny devices of a 
peddler, or anything akin thereto, 
will be able to compete in the sale of 
life insurance with a man of upright 
intelligence, who has a full grasp of 
the details of his business and can in- 
spire his client, not with admiration 
for his cleverness as a salesman, but 
with an unconscious confidence in his 
capacity as an underwriter. 

The great striking fact about life in 
surance is its perfect adaptation to an 
infinite variety of conditions, and the 
life insurance man who wishes to make 
himself wholly successful in the future 
must, to my mind be, not the man of 
one idea who sells one contract and 
nothing else, but the man who under- 
stands the possibilities of his field so 
thoroughly that he can meet the case 
of any person with whom he comes in 
contact. Knowledge is power. It al- 
ways has been since the world began, 
and it will be until the end of time. 
But the man who has knowledge alone, 
without character, minimizes his pow- 
er, and places himself at a serious dis- 
advantage with the man who has both 
knowledge and character,—a combi- 
nation of forces which, in this century 
of freedom and progress’ is irresistible. 











DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANNUITY BUSINESS IN AMERICA. 





FROM THE INSURANCE FIELD OF LOUISVILLE. 


The Life’s 


change in its annuity rates, involving 


National announced 
an increase on present rates up to age 
63 for male and 65 for female lives, 
and a decrease above these ages, is 
looked upon with great interest by 
men who have 
some of the 
and also by many others 


those life-insurance 
made study annuity 
question, 
who have taken a casual interest in the 
growth and developement of this 
branch of life insurance. This interest 
is felt, first because the National Life’s 
rates to annuitants have been more 
favorable than those quoted by other 
companies, and second because it in- 
dicates that the general experience of 
the companies, on the lives of Ameri- 
can annuitants, demands a change in 
the early estimates made before such 
experience had been acquired. 

The annuity business is in its infancy 
in America, but it is recognized by 
far-sighted underwriters that in time it 
is likely to develop into an extremely 
important part of the business, equal- 
ling if not overshadowing the life- 
insurance feature itself. The reason 
for this opinion is clear. The annuity 
business is the natural supplement of 
life insurance, and the solicitor who is 
equipped to sell annuities as well as 
insurance contracts, isin a better posi- 
tion to meet the varying financial needs 
of the people with whom he comes in 
contact. There is likewise an increas- 
ing disposition on the part of conserva- 
ive investors in this country to use 
their accumulations in providing abso- 
lutely secure life incomes, and also to 
utilize surplus earnings in providing 
through annuity investments for future 
There are two fin- 


contingencies. 


ancial problems which face the produ- 
cer, viz, provision for dependents in 
case of death and provision for him- 
self when he reaches the non-product- 
ive age. Through life insurance he 
covers the first contingency, and by 
means of a deferred annuity he ac- 
complishes the latter, which is practi- 
cally old-age insurance. 

The increasing use of the annuity in- 
vestment in America has resulted in 
its adaptation to many different contin- 
gencies, and there seems to be nocase, 
where the highest rate of income 
coupled with absolute security is de- 
sired, which the annuity investment 
will not fit. Cases are known where 
life-insurance agents in delivering the 
proceeds of a policy to beneficiaries 
have been able to induce the re-invest- 
ment of the proceeds in an annuity in 
the same company, a transaction which 
could not be more satisfactory, either 
to the beneficiary or to the agent, for 
the former obtains an absolutely safe 
investment, producing the highest rate 
of income, while the latter widens his 
sphere of business operations. 

The experience of American com- 
panies, as a whole, seems to show that 
so far as mortality is concerned the 
cost of annuities on American lives has 
been underestimated. This loss, how- 
ever, such as it may be, is in all proba- 
bility fully covered by the low rate of 
interest assumed and by the low cost 
of transacting business. As the an- 
nuity becomes more popular, and more 
in demand for selling purposes by 
agents, probably the expense of placing 
will increase. At the same time it 
will be necessary for the companies to 
readjust their charges on a basis which 
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will adequately meet the mortality cost. 
A rate for annuities based on life-in- 
surance mortality tables does not fit 
the situation, hecause a mortality table 
which is favorable to life insurance 
would per contra be unfavorable to an- 
nuities. The long-lived naturally in 
vest in annuities, the short-lived in 
life insurance. This may not be an 
absolute rule, but it represents the 
tendency. 

As showing the recent growth in the 
annuity business it may be stated that 
in 1893 American life-insurance com- 
panies received $1,974,000 for annui- 
ties and that ten years later, in 1902, 
they received on the same account 
$9,341,000. Of this sum the Mutual 


Life received $4,246,000, the New 
York Life $1,712,000, and the Equit- 
able $1.499,000. Ofthe smaller com- 
panies the National Life leads, with 
$506,000, more than double the sum re- 
ceived on the same account the year 
before. The Penn Mutual also does 
quite a substantial business in annuities. 
All the companies, with the exception 
of those from Massachusetts and some 
from Connecticut, write annuities to a 
more or less degree. That all com- 
panies will eventually issue these con- 
tracts is almost certain, and it is not 
improbable that as time goes on at- 
tempts will be made to organize com- 
panies writing this class of business 
alone. 





ANNUAL VS. DEFERRED DIVIDENDS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





So much has been said of late con- 
cerning the respective merits of annual 
and deferred dividends, as paid by life- 
insurance companies, that we believe the 
following defence of the annual-dividend 
system as compared with deferred divi- 
dends, on the part of one of the four 
companies which pay annual dividends 
only, will be interesting to all life-insur- 
ance men, irrespective of the companies 
which they represent. We of course ac- 
cept it as an argument for the special 
plans advocated by the Mutual Benefit, 
the company which sets forth this defence 
of annual dividends in its own publica- 
tion, Zhe Pelican. The presentation as 
made, however, is a serious and courte- 
ous one, and as such must be accepted 
as a most valuable contribution to the 


controversy. 

Of the twenty-four older and more prominent 
life insurance companies of the United States 
there are only four which do not issue policies on 
the tontine or deferred dividend plan. Of these 
four, the Mutual Benefit may be said to be the 


chief exponent of the annual dividend system. 


The deferred dividend plan as practiced in this 
country is unique, and it is unnecessary at this 
time to refer to the reasons which have led so 
many companies to abandon the annual dividend 
plan. It would, however, seem necessary, so long 
as they are in such a decided minority, for the 
annual dividend companies to justify, if possible, 
their position. 

With a few exceptions the life insurance com- 
panies of this country are conducted upon the 
mutual plan; that is to say, the directors or man- 
agers are elected by and are responsible to the 
policyholders. The officers of such companies 
occupy the position of trustees, and their action 
should always be determined from that point of 
view. The greatest good to the greatest number 
of policyholders should be the end sought. 

Strictly speaking, there are no profits in a mu- 
tual life insurance company. The business is a 
beneficent one, based upon the principle that the 
strong shall bear the burdens of the weak. The 
maintenance of right social conditions rests upon 
the well-being of the wealth producing class, and 
for them life insurance is primarily intended. A 
mutual life insurance company is simply an organ- 
ization of men who, realizing that the duration of 
individual life is uncertain, agree that those among 


, them who prove to be long-lived, shall bear the 


financial loss sustained by those who die prema- 


turely. At the same time the protection of insur- 
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ance is furnished to all alike, the only difference 
being that the long-lived necessarily pay more in 
premiums than the short-lived. The premiums to 
be paid by the members are purposely fixed at 
amounts in excess of those which will probably be 
required, for the reason that as life insurance con- 
tracts may run for 50 or more years, during which 
many unforeseen contingencies may arise, it is 
important that the company’s ability to fulfil its 
contracts be made absolutely certain. 

At the end of each year the company can de- 
termine what proportion of the contract premium 
has actually been required, and what part can be 
returned to the insured under conditions which 
will not affect adversely the interests of the com- 
The amounts so returned are 
A correct name 


pany as a whole. 
erroneously called ‘* Dividends.” 
would be “ Return Premiums.” 
The Mutual Benefit returns its dividends annu- 
ally, believing that the equities of the insured are 
better preserved thereby. Under the plan of ap- 
portioning dividends, now in general use, it is pos- 
sible to ascertain approximately for any year, each 
policyholder’s share in the surplus earnings of 
that year, and the Mutual Benefit considers it in- 
equitable to withhold the surplus so earned for a 
term of years (generally twenty) and deprive the 
policyholder of all right to a return of the pre- 
miums he has paid in excess of what has been 
found necessary, if for any reason he should dis- 
continue premium payments in the meantime, as 
is the case with the deferred dividend plan. 
Under the level-premium plan of life insurance, 
which is the only successful plan ever clevised, the 
policyholder pays more during the early policy 
years than is required to provide for the insurance 
furnished, in order that the company may accumu- 
late a “‘ Reserve” which will assist in maintaining 
his policy after he reaches an age when the pre- 
mium paid no longer suffices to pay the cost of 
the insurance, and which can be used in part set- 
tlement of his policy when it becomes a claim. 
The liabilities of a life insurance company consist 
chiefly of these reserves. The Mutual Benefit be- 
lieves that a company should hold no greater 
amount of surplus, or assets in excess of liabilities, 
than is required for the safe and even conduct of 
the business; that any accumulation over and 
above this is uncalled for and undesirable, as tend- 
ing to increase the average cost of insurance. 
Believing this, the company is impelled to justify 
its position by all legitimate means. It, therefore, 


publishes for the information of its agents and of 
the insuring public, leafiets setting forth and com- 
paring with other companies, the advantages of its 
policy contracts; the low rate of expense at which 


it conducts its business; the benefits which its 
members have derived; the annual dividends paid 
upon individual policies which, in many cases have 
proved more favorable to the insured than the 
tontine or deferred dividends of other companies. 
It seeks no controversy with companies whose 
plans differ from its own, and it will always treat 
other companies fairly. It believes that the evils 
which are present in the life insurance business 
today have arisen largely from the tontine plan, 
and it will, therefore, advocate to the greatest pos- 
sible extent the superior merits of the annual divi- 
dend plan. 

In this connection it is of great inter- 
est to note the attitude taken by the 
Mutual Benefit in respect to the recently 
formulated agreement between the big 
life-insurance companies in regard to 
competitive literature, as explained by 
President Frederick Frelinghuysen : 


I am in sympathy with any movement to check 
the circulation of indecorous, unfair, or untruthful 
criticisms or comparisons relating to competing 
companies taken either collectively or separately, 
and we shall continue to exercise the utmost care 
in avoiding all unfair and offensive publications 
calculated to impugn the integrity or character of 
the management of our competitors; but I think 
it advisable for our company to publish explana- 
tions of the contracts or plans of other companies, 
and issue printed comparisons of actual results, 
when fairly made. 

As you will see by Section 131, page 33, of the 
inclosed manual, our agents are forbidden to pub- 
lish any controversial matter without the com- 
pany’s special approval, and any violation of this 
rule subjects an agent to immediate discipline or 
dismissal. This is so well understood that we 
have very little trouble on that score. 

In conclusion I will add that if all companies 
agreed to act in conformity to every detail of your 
plan, I do not believe that it could be fully car- 
ried out in practice; but if it could, I think it 
better for agents to have reliable and decorous 
material furnished by their respective companies, 
than to be left to their own imperfect knowledge 
and unaided imaginations for their construction of 
such arguments as they inevitably use in the stress 
of competition. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen’s position is: First, 
that he is not prepared to enter into any 
agreement which would prevent his com- 
pany from presenting to the insuring 
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public in decorous form comparisons 
with other companies designed to show 
the advantage of insuring in his own. In 
the second place, he argues that it is 
better for the companies to publish care- 


fully prepared competitive literature for 
the use of their agents than to permit 
competition on the part of agents to 
degenerate into verbal inaccuracy unsub- 
stantiated by documentary proof. 


A SKETCH OF STATISTICIAN BENJAMIN F. BROWN. 


Benjamin F. Brown is the only person 
identified with life insurance who has had 
the skill and the industry to devote his 
entire time to the compilation of life in- 
surance statistics. In this kind of work 














BENJAMIN F. Brown, 
Life Insurance Statistician. 


he stands head and shoulders above any- 
body else, not only in the accuracy of his 
work, but in the minuteness of his re- 
search and the illuminating quality of 
many of the statistics which are published 
under his name. He bears the justly 
earned reputation of being absolutely im- 
partial in his work, conducting his re- 
searches without regard to the interests 
of any particular company. 

Mr. Brown has now devoted more than 
twenty-five years of his life to this statis- 


tical work. His published documents 
have had an important influence in deter- 
mining the direction of managerial effort 
in different companies. His statistical 
works are read to an increasing degree, 
not only by company officials, but more 
particularly by agents in the field. 

Mr. Brown’s statistics are so complete 
and exhaustive as to discourage the stu- 
dent somewhat in his first efforts to com- 
prehend them, but it is an interesting 
fact that as soon as the nature of these 
figures is understood, and their true in- 
wardness made clear, they are eagerly 
sought by intelligent life insurance men. 
Mr. Brown was never so popular as a 
statistician as he is today, his work was 
never so much in demand, and the book 
which he is about to publish this year en- 
titled “‘ The Brown Book of Life Insurance 
Economics ”’ will have a sale exceeding 
that of any previous issue of this book, for- 
merly known as “ The Complete Digest.” 

A great proportion of Mr. Brown’s 
time is occupied with the preparation of 
these statistics, a labor of the most pains- 


NOTICE. . 





A new underwriting concern has been formed 
in Newark, N. J., the papers of incorporation 
for which are now being prepared. The parties 
interested are a number of prominent Real 
Estate men, who wish to pool their interest in 
one. 

The Agency for Essex Co, NEW JERSEY, 
is desired in Fire, Accident, Plate Glass, and 
Liability insurance. All communications should 
be addressed to 

MAURICE B. GLUCK, 
756 Broad St., 


Real Estate and Insurance. Newark, N. J. 
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taking detail, but outside of that work he 
employs his time as a consulting expert 
in life insurance, and his advice is con- 
stantly sought by the agents of the differ- 
ent companies, particularly in cases where 
the competition is close. Many agents 


nent advice and suggestions which they 
have received from Mr. Brown, whose 
acquaintance with the detail of every 
individual company’s management is 
something which he possesses to a de- 
gree unmatched probably by any other 


owe the final closing of a case to perti- 


person identified with the business. 

















Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 











The following are included among those holding 


Membership in the 


National Association of Local Fire 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
John W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
Thames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen. Denver. 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
Dickinson, Beardsley & Beardsley, 
Hartford. 
George E. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
John C. North, New Haven. 
V. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 
James S. Staples & Co., Bridgeport. 
George C. Stevens & Sons, 
Danbury. 
W.L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D..Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
Wakefield, Morley & Co., Hartford. 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Bridgeport Land & Title Co. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 
A. B. Adams & Co., Willimantic. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 
ILLINOIS: 
Case, Saat & Co., Chicago. 
Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 
Chicago. 
W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago, 
Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 
Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 
INDIANA: 
Aaron M. Weil & Co. 
KANSAS: 
John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 
KENTUCKY: 
A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA: 
Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans. 








MAINE: 
Dow & Pinkham, Portland. 


Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland. 


Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 

George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 

F. C. Lyman, Bar Harbor. 
MARYLAND: 

Allemand & Gallagher, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 

Rogers & Howes, Boston. 

Simpson & Ide, Boston. 

Herman Bird, Cambridge. 

George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington. 

J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 

Clarence H. Hayes, Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 

Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 
MINNESOTA: 


Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 


Stone, Minneapolis. 
anley-McLennan Agency, 
Duluth. 


MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
Geerge D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Baird & Eaton, Kansas City. 
H. M. Blossom & Co., St. - 
NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 


NEW YORK: 
C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 
Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 
Clark, Williams & Groves, 

Buffalo. 

James A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
Henry D. Goodale, Watertown. 
W. H. Mandeville, Olean. 
E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 
Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 


H. W. Greenland & Son, Syracuse. 


Insurance Agents. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 
OHIO: 
W. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co. ,Columbus. 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O’Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O.M.Stafford,Goss&Co.,Cleveland. 
Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANTI&: 

W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 

L. J Van Anden, Erie. 

Wn, H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND: 

Starkweather & Shepley, 

Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE: 

C. W. Olson & Co., Chattanooga. 
TEXAS: 

Childress & Taylor, Houston. 

Piper,Stiles & Schmitt,San Antonio. 
UTAH: 

E. W. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 

Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 

Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 

S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 

T. G. Peyton & Son, Richmond. 

Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON: 

B. W. Baker, Seattle. 

Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 

Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 
WISCONSIN: 

E. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 





i N. Manson, Wausau. 
‘red C. Millard, Milwaukee. 
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The Unique Life-Insurance Manual 


By SAMPSON DAWE 


“ie a 


Something that will interest every agent. 





the pecket. 


and convenient. 


R. DAWE’S “‘ Unique Manual’’ contains all the information in 
regard to rates, policy conditions, and guarantees, essential for 
the soliciting life-insurance agent, and is the only manual of 

this description which is published in convenient form to carry in 


The manual contains over four hundred (400) pages, but is light 
It contains many interesting facts for the use of agents 
not found in other rate manuals, including comparative financial stand- 
ing for three years, dividend records for ten years, and practical in- 
struction in life-insurance terms and definitions. 

By the use of extension flaps, agents are enabled to make a side by 
side comparison between the company they represent and all other 
companies on premium rates, policy conditions, and surrender values. 


THE 1903 EDITION IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 

















This manual is sold by the Journal of Insurance Economics, Annuity Building, Devonshire 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
$15.00. 


The price per copy is $1.50; six copies $8.00; and twelve copies 
If the manual, upon inspection, is not satisfactory the purchase money will be 


refunded. We are satisfied that it will pay every life-insurance agent to have a copy of this 
manual in his possession, either in addition to, or in place of, manuals of other kinds. 





NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VERMONT 


Joseph A. DeBoer, President. Osman D, Clark, Secretary. 
James T. Phelps, Vice-Pres, H. M. Cutler, Treasurer. 
James B. Estee, 2nd Vice-Pres. C, E, Moulton, Actuary. 
Dr. A. B. Bisbee, Medical Director. 
F. A. Howland, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1903, and gained 
during the past decade: 


Assets 8 25,335,030.36; Gain, 1894. 
Surplus, 2,584,763.70; Gain, 1584. 
Insurance, 118,301,698.00; Gain, 1024. 
Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, Non-For- 


feitable Contracts of Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Insurance. 


Good Agency Contracts for Reliable Men. 


JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 
159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
JAMES A. WELLMAN, State Agent, 
Pembroke Building, Manchester, N. H. 
GEORGE P. DEWEY, Gen’! Agent, 
33 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAS. M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAS. W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


This Company, with its fifty years of successful 
and honorable practice, its solid financial condition, 
its fair and liberal policies, all subject to the Non- 
forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, commends itself to 
both policy-holder and agent. 





’ 
For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS, Manager, 
40 Water Street - - Boston, Mass. 


+ 









THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 






HENRY B. HYDE, Founder. 


120 BROADWAY, = NEW YORK. 











JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 








There is no Business 


or profession that offers such large returns to a man with- 






out capital or previous experience as the solicitation of life 





insurance, 











There is no Contract 


under which a life assurance solicitor can work which is 






better or more advantageous to him than the new renewal 
contract of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 









There is no Company 


which is better or more favorably known than the Equit- 





able. Therefore, there is no company for which it is easier 






to secure business. 





Men er women of energy and character who think 








of taking up assurance as their life work are invited 








to apply or write to 








GAGE E. TARBELL, 2d Vice-President, 120 Broadway, New York. 
































